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"That  was  a  good  dinner,  Aunt  Sammy,"  said  Uncle  Ebenezer,  as  he 
pushed  his  chair  away  from  the  table,  and  unfolded  the  evening  paper.  i!A 
mighty  good  dinner.     Salmon  croquettes  and  dill  pickles  are  two  of  my 
favorite  foods.     Especially  do  I  like  cucumber  pickles,  in  any  form.  And 
yet,"  mused  Uncle  Ebenezer,  "I  can  remember  when  a  cucumber  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.    My  mother  thought  they  were  poison.     She  always  soaked 
them  in  salt  water,  to  draw  out  the  poison.    Do  people  still  do  that,  Aunt 
Sammy?" 

"A  few  of  them,  perhaps.    Most  of  us  have  learned  to  know  better. 
However,  I  have  a  friend  who  thinks  that  eggplant  must  be  peeled,  sliced, 
and  allowed  to  stand  a  couple  of  hours  under  a  heavy  weight,  so  that  the 
poison  will  ooze  out,  before  it  is  fried.     She  doesn:t  know  that  eggplant 
would  be  just  as  nutritious  if  cooked  in  slices  without  squeezing,  just  as 
are  potatoes,  apples,  or  onions." 

"Interesting,"  said  Uncle  Ebenezer.     "Very  interesting,  to  see  how 
yesterday's  food  fallacies  disappear.    What  are  some  other  foods  which  used 
to  be  considered  poison?  Tomatoes?" 


"Yes,  tomatoes  had  to  live  down  a  very  bad  reputation.    And  now  we 
couldn't  get  along  without  them.    Bananas,  too,  used  to  be  thought  indigestible; 
now  it  is  agreed  that  ripe  bananas  are  good  food  for  everybody.    And  cheese, 
according  to  the  old  textbooks,  was  in  itself  indigestible.     Of  course,  if 
you  eat  too  much  of  it.     So  is  any  other  food." 

"What  about  spinach?"  asked  Uncle  Ebenezer.     "Don't  you  really  think 
that  spinach  is  over- rated?    I  mean  the  idea  that  spinach  must  be  served 
every  day,  because  'it's  good  for  you.'     You  don't  serve  spinach  every  day, 
Aunt  Sammy." 


"No,  I  don't  serve  it  every  day,  and  neither  does  the  Menu  Specialist 
put  it  in  her  meals  every  day.    However,  it  is  true  that  spinach  perhaps 
stands  first ,  among  all  vegetables,  in  vitamins  and  minerals;  the  mistake,  or 
the  fallacy,  is  in  thinking  that  spinach  itself  must  be  served  frequently. 
In  a  nursery  school  I  know  of  spinach  means  any  form  of  greens  —  kale, 
mustard  greens,  broccoli,     There  are  dozens  of  greens,  fresh  or  canned. 
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To  these  nursery  school  children,  spinach  means  any  form  of  greens. 
They  like  greens.    Perhaps  it's  because  no  one  ever  tells  then  to  eat  a 
certain  food  because  it's  go od  for  them.     Tell  a  child,  or  a  grown  person, 
for  that  natter,  to  eat  a  certain  food  because  it's  good  for  him,  and  he'll 
dislike  it  from  the  first." 

"The  perversity  of  human  nature,"  said  Uncle  Ebenezer.     ''There  was 
another  food  fallacy  in  our  home.    My  mother  believed  that  food  in  tin  cans 
became  poisoned  two  or  three  minutes  after  the  can  was  opened.     She  always 
emptied  canned  foods  immediately.     And  yet,  I  happen  to  know  that  the  danger 
of  tin  poisoning  from  the  can  is  negligible;  no  case  has  ever  been  proved. 
Neither  is  it  harmful  to  eat  acid  foods,  like  tomatoes,  which  have  been 
cooked  in  aluminum  dishes.     Did  you  know  that,  Aunt  Sammy?" 

"Tesi  Nor  is  it  harmful  to  eat  fish  and  milk  at  the  same  meal,  but 
lots  of  people  think  it  is.  Didn't  we  have  salmon  croquettes  for  dinner? 
And  don't  we  have  oyster  stew  quite  often?  Both  of  them  are  combinations 
of  sea  food  and  milk. 

"While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  food  fallacies  —  think  of  the  food 
fads  which  spring  up  from  year  to  year.     Do  you  need  iron?     Sure,  everybody 
needs  iron.    But  how  many  people  know  that  weight  for  weight,  raisins  contain 
much  less  iron  than  does  fresh  spinach,  or  meat.    We  can  get  much  more  iron 
from  some  other  foods  than  we  can  from  raisins.     Then  there's  the  yeast  fad, 
and  the  bran  fad,  and  several  others  we  might  mention." 

"What  about  the  craze  for  reducing?"  asked  Uncle  Ebenezer. 

"Wait  a  minute,  till  I  find  an  article  I  read  on  the  subject."  I 
rummaged  through  a  pile  of  magazines,  and  found  something  I  had  been  wanting 
to  show  Uncle  Ebenezer,  who  decides  about  16  times  a  year  that  he  ought  to 
reduce.    This  is  what  I  read  to  him: 

"The  safest  general  rule  to  give  for  reducing  diet  is  to  tell  people 
not  to  eat  between  meals,  and  always  to  get  up  from  the  meal  while  they  still 
feel  hungry.    To  the  argument  that  overweight  runs  in  families,   some  one 
has  aptly  replied  that  it  is  rather  a  case  of  good  cooks  running  in  families. " 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Uncle  Ebenezer.     "Then  it's  really  your  fault  that  I 
am —  well,  growing  slightly  stoutish." 

"Don't  interrupt  me,"  I  said.  "Let  me  read  you  another  paragraph. 

"Prejudices  exist  against  certain  food  combinations.     Cranberries  or 
other  acid  fruits  and  milk,  or  even  pea.ch.es  and  cream,  do  not  make  a  beautiful 
combination,  because  the  acid  curdles  the  milk,  but  surely  it  makes  little 
difference  in  its  digestibility,  whether  it  is  curdled  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore, or  two  minutes  after  it  enters  the  stomach.     One  may  feel  safe  at 
breakfast  in  eating  grapefruit  and  following  it  immediately  by  cereal  with 
milk.    Perhaps  the  combination  does  not  sound  enticing,  but  there  is  nothing- 
harmful  to  the  digestion  in  eating  cucumbers  and  milk  or  fish  and  milk  at 
the  same  meal.     Any  valid  objection  to  lemonade  and  ice  cream  at  the  sane 
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meal  must  refer  to  quantity,  for  no  one  objects';  to  the  same  foods  served  as 
a  fancy  brick,  with  stripes  of  lemon  ice  and  strawberry  ice  cream." 

"Try  to  make  my  orthodox  Aunt  Lucretia  believe  all  those  things," 
said  Uncle  Ebenezer. 

"'.With  time,'"  I  continued,  '''fallacies  disappear.    ?or  various 
reasons,  there  are  always  some  faddists,  some  persons  who  just  want  to  be 
different.    Many  eat  too  much,  either  spasmodically  or  by  habit,  and  then 
lay  digestive  disturbances  to  a  particular  food.    But  we  all  think  sometimes. 
How  and  then  some  one  evolves  a  good  theory,  good  in  the  sense  of  setting 
others  to  thinking.     Then  the  old  fallacious  theory  is  disproved,  and  we 
are  ready  for  new  ideas.'  There,  that's  All,  and  now  I  must  concentrate 
on  my  menu." 

"Why  not  use  our  dinner  menu?:"  asked  Uncle  Ebenezer.  "Salmon 
croquettes,  they  were  good;  Peas,  they  were  good;  Carrots,  even  they  were 
good;  and  Dill  Pickles.     Say,  we  didn't  have  any  dessert  tonight." 

"Ho,  we  didn't  need  a  dessert,  Pruit  Salad,  with  Crackers  and  Cream 
Cneese,  took  the  place  of  dessert.    And  by  the  way,  a  long  time  ago  we  were 
taught  that  it  was  dangerous  to  eat  fruit  at  night.     Did  you  learn  that?" 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  Ebenezer.     "And  carrots  used  to  be  called  'Lillian 
Russells,  because  Lillian  Russell  advocated  eating  carrots  for  beauty." 

"Nothing  wrong  with  that  idea,"  I  said.     "Carrots,  and  other  fibrous 
vegetables  do  make  for  beauty." 

But  we  have  gossiped  long  enough  —  let's  write  our  menu:  Salmon 
Croquettes;  Peas;  Carrots  cooked  in  Parsley  Butter;  Dill  Pickles;  Pruit  Salad 
with  Crackers  and  Cream  Cheese. 

Well  well!     I've  just  thought  of  some  thing  J    Do  you  know  what 'day 
this  is?    Priday,  the  thirteenth.    And  I'm  talking  about  food  fallacies, 
and  superstitions.    Nobody  can  say  that  Aunt  Sammy  does  not  suit  the  subject 
to  the  day. 

Monday's  talk  will  be  about  Christmas  trees,  I  think.  The  Menu  Specialist 
is  planning  some  wonderful  dinners  for  December  25.  I'll  broadcast  two  of 
them  next  week. 
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